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or THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


8 


HENRY GRAT TAN. 


Mn. SPEAKER, 


HE advocates for Ute n and their abuſe, 
having declined a public enquiry, thought 
they beſt conſulted the dignity of the church, 
by reſorting to a paper war: this paper war 
has been conducted under the mitred auſpices 
of certain biſhops—theſe biſhops have in the 
courſe of it accuſed me of making an attack 
on the proteſtant clergy of the South. You 
know, they know how totally unfounded ſuch 
NM charge—I did prefer then, and I prefer now, 
certain allegations, that in ſome parts of the 
. South there exiſted illegal demand, encreafing 
demand, exceſſive demand, an abuſe of the 


compenſation act; tythe-proftors who extort 


2 J. 
fees, tythe-farmers who lay the poor under 
\ contribution; theſe charges I did not affirm 
to effect the major part of the Southern 
clergy, but I did, and I do now affirm, that 
they do effect in degree and extent ſuch a pro- 
portion of diſtrict as to call for the interference 
of Parliament. Two pamphlets on this ſub- 
ject, entitled my Speech, were publiſhed, dif- 
ferent from each other, or refembling each 
other in nothing except in not being my 
Speech, and in not being publiſhed by my 
authority; to theſe pamphlets the dignitaries 
above alluded to have replied : convinced that 
J neither ſpoke nor wrote the contents of 
either, they have charged me with both. This 
unfounded charge on me they have thought 
proper to maſk by calling it a Defence of the 
Proteſtant clergy of the South, and have thus 
endeavoured to diſperſe through the commu- 
nity a falſe alarm, and a groundlefs accuſation. 
his alarm and accuſation, called a Defence, 
ſets forth, that the biſhops of the South, in 
the year 1786, wrote circular letters to their 
clergy, defiring returns of their reſpective 
ratages ; with a recommendation that theſe re- 
turns, if poſfible, ſhould be made on oath. 


The Defence ſets forth, that returns were 


made. I own I ſhould be very glad to fee 
them; not one ſyllable—the Defence ſuppreſ- 
R © 
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ſes the returns of the clergy, and gives the 
public in their place its own calculation, which 
it profeſſes to be an average formed on theſe 
returns. Even ſo, let us admit ſuch evi- 
dence; where the biſhops contend, let the 
party be the ey idence, and the advocate be the 
judge. The authors of the Defence having 
ſtated, that a moſt minute and general enquiry 
has been made, allege*, that, in the whole ex- 
tent of that enquiry, they no where find the 
rate for potatoes higher than twelve ſhillings 
the plantation- acre; theſe are their words, and 
on the yeracity of this allegation, depends f 
whatever attention ſhould be paid to their 
defence, I have from private hands aſſurances 
innumerable, in the moſt poſitive and direct 
manner contradicting that allegation. I have 
from private hands affidavits without number 
diſproving that allegation, I will reject them 


* Defence of the Proteſtant Clergy, page 93, But it muſt 
be remembered, that from the vicinity of theſe pariſhes 
to Limerick, and the great fertility of the ground, the 
average value of the crops of potatoes is twenty pounds; 
the tythes two pounds, and other crops in proportion.—. 
Now, is twelve ſhillings an unreaſonable demand for 
what is worth two pounds? I further remark, that I zo. 
chere find the. rate higher than. twelve ſhillings the plan- 
| tation-acre; and the crop, wherever it is charged, not 
worth leſs than eleven, or twelve young,” more * 


1 or twenty. | 
RE * 
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all. I will, for argument, give the paſtors a 
victory over their flock, and the fruits of their 


care, and ſuppoſe, for a moment, their pa- 
riſhioners to be perjured, yet what ſhall we 
ſay of the clergy, who have, by themſelves, or 
their witneſſes, ſworn the ſame thing —1 will 

read you a report from the judge who went 
the Munſter circuit of the ſpring of 1788.—Ir 
is as follows. At the laſt aſſizes held for the 
* caunty of Kerry, at Tralee, a civil bill was 


e brought before me, upon the compenfation- 


« act, for the value of certain tythes.—F rom 
te the evidence of the plaintiff 's own witneſs, 


* and the ſchedule, the deinand appeared as 


& follows: tythe of potatoes, one acre and a 


© half, 21. os. 6d.” (Gentlemen will recolle&, 


that, by the compenſation- act, the bill or peti- 


tion is not to be brought for the value, but the 


cuſtomary. charge). I will read another dacu : 
ment, equally authoritative; from Cork, 4 


RATES 


1 
RATES of T N. HES, on Petitions, for the Near 
1786, in the e of Cork. s 


- 


IRISH ACRE. 


Potatoes. f Wheat Barley: , | Oats | Meadow 
m to {from to bon to from to {| from tw 
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I mvsr here again obſerve, that the petition 


is by the act to be N for the N 
charge. 


I Mvsr obſerve alſo, that only nineteen pe- 
titions were tried for 1786, wherein rates 
were ſpecified; and of the nineteen, eleven ex- 
ceeded the rate of 128. the plantation - acre; 2 
fate, the Defence affirms, has never been ex- 
ceeded; I muſt alſo obſerve that theſe petitions 
muſt have been ſupported by the oath of the 
clergy or their witneſſes, and do directly fal- 
ftfy the allegation of the Defence — What be- 
comes of the Defence now? not refuted, but 


con- 
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T6 convicted, convicted on oath, the oath. of the 
_ clergy. themſelves or their witneſſes, taken at 
a public trial. Thus the Defence of the biſhops 
is n down by the oaths of the clergy. 


| Hens I might leave the Defence, if it did 
not advance another propoſition too glar⸗ 
ing to paſs without obſervation : * it ſlates, 
in a very confuſed manner I own, but it does 
ſtate, that the average ratages have not in any 
fouthern county or dioceſe increaſed theſe 
thirty years. The groſs improbability of 
this afſertion muſt appear to every man, who 
reflects on the progreſs, of things fince the 

year 17 56, (the period to which the Wer 
08 changed, wid become more ee 
| fince that time, and how much the ſtyle and 


* Defence of the Proteſtant Clerg y, page 47. —AI(t is incon- 
trovertably true, that in moſt places the rates of tythe, 
have not varied for the laſt thirty years. 


And in page 41.— But ſure Lam, from the prefent ſtate. 
of ratages, collected from exact information, the average 

Increaſe, through any entire county, dioceſe, or pariſh, 
if any there has been, can be but very ſmall indeed, and 
that! in very few pariſhes only, but certainly not through- 
,oot 4 EVE. or * | 
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tone of modern clergymen excels' in expence 
and diſplay, the old miniſters of the goſpel. 
The improbability of this aſſertion, would 
appear more fully, if I were permitted to 
bring to the bar of this houſe the pariſhioners, 
who could moſt feelingly atteſt the direct 
contrary ; or were I permitted to produce af- 
fidavits which ſwear the dire& contrary. But 
J will for a moment reject all this, and 1 
will refute their caſe by nothing leſs than the 
authority of their own oaths, and the acknow- 
ledgemient of their own vindication. The De- 
fence ſtates, that the average-ratages of the poor 
dioceſes of Cloyne and of Cork, tire above 10s. 
an acre, potatoes, and of Cork above 7s. gd. 
wheat, and Cloyne above 9s. wheat; while 
in the rich dioceſe, potatoes are, as the * 
fence ſtates, 7s. the acre, and wheat 6s. 6d. 


Tux Defence endeavours to account for the 
diſparity, and aſcribes it to a number of corn- 
mills eſtabliſhed in the county of Cork, and 
to the export trade of corn, from the'ports, 
Voughal, Cork, Kinſale, and Dungarvan. 
Now theſe mills, and this export trade, are 
almoſt entirely the effect of the corn-bounty, 
the inland bounty, which did not take place 
till the year 1758, and ſtill more, the export- 
bounty, which did not take place till the 

| year 


3 __ 
Fear 97s. and which, with. the inland bounty, 
has been gradually, and more A 


n ever ſince. 


T HE Defence has then I a cauſe, which 
cauſe began to exiſt within thirty years of 
the date of the enquiry ;—it follows, that the 
effect muſt have taken place within that period; 
—it follows, that an encreaſe of average-ratage 
bas taken place in ſome dioceſes within thoſe 
thirty years it follows, that the other great 
n of the Defence is unfounded. 


0 the two great poſitions of the ge 
fail :—the firſt is refuted by the oath of the 
party, and the ſecond by the admifſion of the 
Defence: the Defence acknowledges what it 
denies, that the clergy have encreaſed the ave- 
rage-prices of ſome dioceſes within theſe thirty 
years; it acknowledges, what it alſo denies, 
that they have tithed the bounty ; but I will 
Wave all this; and yet 1 will ſhew their caſe 
to be inadmiſſible: it ſtates, that they have 
procured returns from the clergy, what kind 
of returns you have heard; but it does not 
pretend to have gotten any from the lay im- 
propriators; and it affirms, that this ſhare 
.amounts 'to one-third of the tythes of this 
* 5 it acknowledges then, that the en- 
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8 „11 
quiry has omitted one-third of the queſtion, 
and on ſuch an enquiry they propoſe to decide 
the ſtate of Munſter and all its peaſantry. 
Allow their Defence biaſſed, as it muſt be 
thought; fallacious, as it has been ſworn; ſelf⸗ 
convicted, as it has been proved; however, i in 
compliment to its authors, let us for a moment 
allow it. Vet ſtill it is not the ſtate of the 
tythes of Munſter; it is not. commenſurate 
with the queſtion it preſumes to cover; it 
does not affect to touch at all one of the 
three parts of the caſe; - and when it af- 
fects to touch the other two, I have ſhown. 
it to be but affeQation. With every re- 
ſpe& to the clergy” of - Munſter, the queſ- 
tion is not, Whether they are the oppreſ- 
ſors? it is higher, —it is, Whether the people 
are oppreſſed? To acquit the clergy, ſuppoſ- 
ing ſuch a Defence, which proves nothing but 
its own contradiction, could do: ſo, decides 
only an inferior queſtion ; to obtrude that deci- 
fion as diſpoſing of the whole of the caſe, is 
to make a criminal uſe of their ſuppoſed inno- 
cence; and, as the Defence would acquit the 
parſons on their own evidence, ſo would it 
diſmiſs the peaſant unredreſſed, without any - 
evidence at all. In anſwer to ſuch a propoſal, 
we aſk of right reverend authority, Where is 
c your 
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your fork 1 > What, is there no wolf 1555 the 
ſhepherd? Bring us a better account of your 
charge; go back to your fold. But I might 
wave all this, yet the Defence is til inadmiſ- 
. fible, becauſe falſe in its conception. The ex- 
hibitiog the average-ratages of the different 
dioceſes of the South, does not enable the 
public to judge of its condition. In order to 
expoſe the art of deciding any thing by thoſe 
elerical averages, it is ſufficient to recollect the 
famous average of a dignified writer, who, eſ- 
timating the average income of the Iriſh clergy, 
excluded the biſhopricks, and included the cu- 
rates, to give the reader a juſt and fair ſenſe of 
the property of the church. And ſtill further, 
to expoſe a Defence founded on average. rat- 
ages, it is ſufficient to examine the decrees of 
the court of Caſhel, whoſe average-decrees are : 
ſtated for the five years previous to 1786, to be 
8s. an acre potatoes, but whoſe particular de- 
crees appear from the books in ſome caſes to 
have exceeded 20s. ' The average-ratages of the 

different dioceſes give the public no knowledge 
of the caſe. It may happen that the average- 
 ratage of a diocefe ſhall be moderate, and yet 

the ratages univerſally exceptionable. Suppoſe 
one half of the dioceſe under the ratage of Dr. 
Fs _ the other under the ratage of 
| Capt. 
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Capt. Right, the average might perhaps be mo- 
derate, but that apparent moderation of ratage 
would ariſe from the very circumſtance which 
made it peculiarly culpable, from the double 
grieveance, from the two extremes, from the 
oppoſite offences; it may happen that the pro- 
prietors of tythe in ſome caſes crouch to the 
rich, and eneroach on the poor; the average, 
under ſuch cireumſtances, might appear mode- 
rate, but the moderation would ariſe from the 
compound of crimes, from crouching and en- 


croaching, from meaneſs and extortion. The 


moderation of average- price therefore proves 
nothing ; it is a method which not only conceals, 
but inverts the caſe. It makes the pariſh of A. 
appear better from the circumſtance that makes 
| her worſe, from comparative miſery ; it makes 
the pariſh of A. when rated too high, appear 
to be actually relieved, when the pariſh of B. is 
rated too low; as if the former derived a pa- 
radoxical relief from the ſenſe of its own pe- 
culiar hardſhip, and obtained a preternatural ; 
zeſpiration from burthens, becauſe they were 
heaped with uncommon meaſure on herſelf ; 
it is a clerical chymiſtry, which extracts a com- 
plexion from the conſumption of the caſe ; op- 
preſſion alone would not do; but add partia- 
lity, and the compound is vended by the right 
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reverend authors, as an image of heir charity; 
and a caſe for their clergy. And as a Defence 
founded on an exhibition of average- prices 

only, is unjuſt to the pariſh, ſoit is injurious to 

the parſon ; it makes the moderation of parſon 

A. ſtate in favour of parſon B. who is an ex- 
tortioner, and the exaCtion of B. ſtate againſt - 

A. who is moderate; as if A. derived riches 
from the extortion of B. and conſolation from 
the reflection, that if he himſelf got too little, ; 
his neighbour B. whoſe example he condemn- 

ed, got too much; and it ſuppoſes that A. had a 
further conſolation from the experience, that 
if he did not ſhare the profit, he divided the 
infamy.— This proceſs by average, is a confu- 
fon and incorporation of vice and virtue, 
fame and infamy; it is reſorted to from an 
indifference about; the real ſtate of the peaſan- 
try, ſuggeſted by the ſpirits of corps, at the ex- 
Pence of the beſt members of the church, and . 
by a falſe tenderneſs to ſome peccant indivi- 
duals, who may atone for the crimes of an ex- 
actioner, by the virtues of 2 ſynophant—and _ 
—by adulation to their biſhop, may ſecure ab- 
Tolution'tor every other abomination. Deen 
Hibiting average- prices therefore, gives no in- 
formation. From thoſe ſubmitted in the De- 
fence, nothing can be collected, except that 
they are not founded. in fact. They are ſtated 


. 
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to be formed on returns, which do not exceed 
1 28. the plantation- acre; though, from the 
oaths of the clergy, or their witneſſes, the 
prices are proved to go to 275. Waving there- 
fore other objections, this Defence muſt be re- 
Jjected on two grounds: Firſt, Becauſe, the 
average- price is not the true Defence. Se- 
cond, Becauſe this Defence is not the true 
average. But though right reverend autho- 
rity has not made. out a, caſe. for the clergy, 
it has made out a caſe, for the people. So it 
frequently happens; men are but inſtruments 
of Providence, and without knowing it, fulfil 
her ways. The zealot is but an inflamed or- 
gan, burſting forth with unpremeditated 
truths; reverend writers, endeavouring to eſ- 
tabliſn a right in the Proteſtant. clergy to a 
tenth of the peaſant's labour, as prior to the 
Proteſtant religion, paramount to all other 
rights of property, and therefore prior not 
only to the Proteſtant, but to the Chriſtian 
religion, have only ſerved to bring forth 
proofs that ſueh à right, if any, refides in 
the poor, and that the parſon was only his 
truſtee: ſo now the biſhops, in their Defence, 
ſtate the average · ratages of three out of the 
five dioceſes to which their acreable · ratages | 
refer, to amount to above 108. the plantation- 
agre for potatoes ; and in forming this averages 
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they acknowledge they exclude all parti- 
cular ratages above 12s. and therefore their 
average is leſs than the fact; and they do not 
Pretend to include one or two ſhillings in the 
pound, notoriouſly paid to the tythe · proctor 
'by the peaſant, though reluctantly acknow- 
ledged by the Defence, and omitted in the 
average, which, on that account, is a ſtill fur- 
ther departure from the fact. This 10s. the 
acre, demanded and received without any 
confideration of charity, which was the object 
of tythe; of building and repairing churches, 
2 is required by the canon law; without par- 
chial ſchools, as are required of the elergy men 
by the ſtatute uw, and in ſome places without 
refidence, which is required by canon, com- 
mon and ſtatute-laws, ariſes not only from the 
produce that feeds mankind, but from the 
only produce which in Ireland, ſuſtains the 
Poor, and moſt numerous deſcription of man 
Kind, Who have not poor rates as in England, 
and who have another order of clergy to 
pay, which is not the caſe in England: this 
heavy burthen is more ſenfibly felt, by be- 
ing peculiar to the South, which by the De- 
fence of the clergy is admitted and repre- 
ſented to be in a ſtate of not only actual, 
but comparative miſery. For the continua- 
tion of this partial * they ſtate 
* 1 5 that 
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that one-half of the tythe of the South ariſes 
from that very wretchedneſs, viz. from tythe 
of potatoes; the other half ariſes from wheat, 
which they ſtate in theſe dioceſes to be from 
above 78. to above gs. the Iriſh acre; from 
barley, which they ſtate to be from near 7s. to 
near 98. ; from oats, which they ſtate to be 
from near 4s. to above 5s. ; from hay, which 
don't pay tythe in Connaught; from flax, 
which don't pay tythe in Ulſter; from cows 
and ſheep and lambs, which they omit in their 
ſtatement, but from whence the clergy of tha 
South receive a conſiderable income. In ſhort, 
from what does, and what does not pay tythe 
elſewhere. I congratulate the ſouthern clergy 
on all theſe advantages; but the Defence 
interrupts me, and ſays, that all this is only 
one-half of their income; there is another 
gotten from potatoes. Hear the deſcripion 
of the men, from whom that half principally 
ariſes— Beggars! men, publickly pronounced, 
and by all admitted to be trodden down to the 
earth; men who get gd. a day for their labour, 
and pay 61. a year by the acre for their po- 
tatoe garden, which heavy rent is acknowledge- | 
ed to be aggravated by a tythe of 10s. for the 
continuance. of which heavy tythe, the heavy 
rent is by the advocates of exaction, made the 


apology. 
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apology. Poor people,** If we relax, the land- 
* Jord would encroach—he 1s worſe than 
_ © the parſon,” Theſe charges are further ag- 
gravated in ſome 'places by the diſpofition of 
the man who makes them, the tythe farmer. 
The Defence ſtates, that while the rich dioceſes 
of Caſhel and Emly, pays 78. the acre, pota- 
toes, the poor dioceſes of Cloyne and of Cork, 
pay above 10s. It ſtates the cauſe of this in- 
equality to be the tythe farmer. It ſtates two 
cauſes of high ratages in theſe dioceſes, a briſk | 
corn trade, and the tythe farmer. The latter 
cauſe alone is referable to potatoes. It de- 
feribes- theſe tythe-farmers, vagabonds, fiſher- 
men; but fiſhermen, it ſays, who don't live 
by fiſhing ; and who, it alſo ſays, till nothing; . 
and who, it is concluded to ſay, live by no 
labour, except the labour of exaction. The 
teafing the tythe to ſuch a crew, is made 
à matter of mercy . Poor people, they, ſo 
runs the canting Defence, have nothing 
elſe to live by.” Thus the equity in favour 
of the tiller of the ſoil, is made an equity 
in favour of a crew who bid againſt him; 
this equity however, they own to be nothing 
more tha ſetting the tythe to the higheſt 
bidder; and when theſe bidders are the cauſe, 
as the Defence ſtates, of raiſing the tythe 

RT. of 
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of potatoes in the dioceſes of Cork and of 
Cloyne, to above 10s. the acre, which tythe, 
in the dioceſes of Caſhel and Emly, they ſtate 
to be but 78.; that is, when theſe canters | 
raiſe the tythe above 3o per cent.—the De- 
fence does cad applaud them for their 
moderation. 


I Have ſtated, that the Defence of the 
Southern clergy had made out a caſe for the 
poor.— It has done ſo—it has proved the poor 
of thoſe diſtricts to be in worſe fituation than 
in any other part of Ireland; —but it has 
gone farther—it has proved the clergy to be 
in a better; it ſets forth that from a number 

of corn mills, and from a briſk export of 
corn, the extent of tillage in thoſe parts has 
greatly increaſed ;—it ſtates, that from thoſe 
. cauſes, the ratage on tillage has increaſed like- 
wiſe ;—and thus it allows, what however in 


another part it denies, that the clergy bave 


the double advantage, an encreaſe of tillage, 
the effect of bounty, an encreaſe of ratage, 
the effect of tything that bounty—the De- 
fence ſtates, that the clergy of the South, have 
alſo a tythe of potatoes, the effect of their pe- 
culiar good fortune Which tythe, the Defence 
admits to be nearly equal to all the reſt.— the 
D Defence 
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buen don't ſtate, but we do and can prove, 
that in ſome of theſe diſturbed parts, the liv- 
ings of the clergy, have of late years, dou- 
bled. I might appeal to individuals; ſome 
of them will acknowledge it—none of them 
can deny that the encreaſe has been abund- 
ant. Hence it follows, that the authors 
of the Defence cannot ſet up the plea of po- 
verty againſt the relief of oppreſſion; and as 
they have made out a caſe for the poor, fo 
have they ſuggeſted the facility of a remedy. 
They have in their Defence ſtated, that in the 
South, the ratages have not in any county or 
diocefe,. for theſe thirty years, varied :—that 
is, they have in their Defence ſet up a modus, 
—a ratage of thirty years is a modus in fact, 
though it is not a modus in law, and does 
moſt decifively aſcertain the poſhbility of eſta» 
bliſhing a modus by law. What now becomes 
of the ſolemn aſſeveration of the impoſſi- 
bility of paying the clergy in any manner, 
other than that of tythe? Either they who 
fuperintended the Defence, believe that the 
ratages have not varied, and their argument 
of impoſſibility is a pretence, or they do be- 
lieve they have varied, and their Defence is 
an impoſition. Now, though the Defence in 
this particular has exceeded the boundaries of 
reality, yet it does not ſo egregiouſly depart 
from 
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from them, as not to conclude the authors of 
the Defence, as to the practicability of fixing 
a ſtandard, and is an argument ſufficient for 
a modus, though not for a juſtification.— 
The bill now ſubmitted to your conſideration, 
propoſes that commiſſioners ſhould be ap- 
pointed to enquire and to report; as to the 
commiſſioners, I do not mean that their num- 
ber ſhould be confined to members of Parlia- 
ment; I would admit men more familiar with 
the ſubject ſubmitted. As, to the enquiry, it 
will be much facilitated by what has been done 
and written already ;—here it will appear, that 
the proprietors of tythe in the diſtricts lately 
diſturbed, have, for the moſt part, proceeded 
buy an acreable ratage that where they have 
not, they have proceeded by a mode peculiarly 
capricious and oppreſſive; and as in the for- 
mer caſe, they have made a modus eaſy - ſo in 
the latter have they made it neceſſary. Vour 
commiſhoners will difcern where the ratage 
encreaſed from the activity af the tythe- 
farmer from the advantage of the bounty; or 
_ the. exceptionable conduct of the clergyman. 
Poſſeſſed of a knowledge of the criminal-cauſes 
of encreaſe, your commiſſioners will diſallow 
all ſuch in the formation of a modus, or tyth- 
ing table, for the different articles which are 
to be 1 to A They will, in the 
| D 2 „ We 
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tything- table, eſtimate each rate as equivalent 
to ſo many ſtone of bread corn, to be valued 


at ſtated years, and at the make of the owner 
of muy 


. commiſlioners will naturally think it 
adviſeable in any plan they form, to exempt 
the cottager's potatoe garden from tythe;— 
the proprietor of the tythe to be compenſated 
by a preſentment, or an agiſtment, equal to the 
ſum at which the, garden is rated; they will 
alſo relieve the pariſhioner from ſmall dues, 
and where ſuch have been uſually paid, they will 
probably think proper to compenſate the cler- 
gyman in the manner above- mentioned.— 
They will then think it adviſeable to relieve 
5 the proprietors of tythe, as well as the far- 
.B mer, and the poor, by giving the ſaid pro- 
1 prietors for the recovery of their income —a 
* eftecual um 8 
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Your eolanaifilonare 907 u a modus, as 
f I have ſtated above, or they may go a ſtep 
10 further, and ſubmit a plan, by virtue of which, 
it ſurveyors ſhall be appointed annually, by the 
i 'parſon and pariſh, to ſurvey, and make a re- 
ii ' + -turn of the number of acres: under tillage, — 
The acres to be rated according to the tything- 
3 755 and the groſs ſum to be levied in the 
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manner of other country charges. When I 

ſay the commiſſioners will adopt ſuch a plan, I 
only mean that if you appoint them, I will aſſiſt 
them by ſubmitting ſuch plan. I have ſtated 
it in general terms; but the mechanical part 
I have digeſted into two bills. The appoint- 
ment of commiſſioners, ſhould precede the in- 
troduction of ſuch bills, becauſe the enquiry 
neceſſary to lay the foundation of ſuch bills, 
ſhould not be left to an individual, but en- 
truſted to a body empowered and appointed by 
Parliament. To an individual „ however active 
his enquiry, authentic his information, the an- 
ſwer will ever be, We do not know all this, and 
therefore it is, I ſubmit to you to enquire into all 
this yourſelves. And in order that this ſyſtem 
of reform ſhould be a means of coercion, as well 
as of relief, I would have a proviſion, by which 
any pariſh riſing up in tumult, ſuch as was com- 
mitted in 1786, and as is deſcribed in our 
laws, ſhall for blank time, forfeit the benefit 
of the act, by paying an extraordinary ratage, 
—the encreaſed ſum to go to ſome public uſe. 


But whatever redreſs is intended, that 
redreſs muſt come from you; it will not 
come from the clergy : the ' parochial clergy 
may wiſh for a regulation, the 'biſhops don't. 
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One dignitary has 00 that tythe can by 
any poſſibility be an oppreſſion; othe, kinds of 
ren may; but the full tenth of your capi - 
tal, land, and labour, paid to the church, we are 
informed carries along with it-an inherent im: 
poſſibility of being a burthen A heavenly- 
gifted and myſterious property it ſeems, which 
cannot corrupt, but muſt for ever abide by ori- 
ginal purity, and primœval perfection! Should 
an argument, which depends more on faith 
than on reaſon, find no reception in your 
mind, another dignitary has told you ' that 
abe poor are not to be relieved, if the; clergy ane 
Zo be at the expente,  When'a bill for the im- 
provement of ; barren lands, and the encou- 
ragement of induftry among the lower orders 
of the people, was in the laſt ſeffion reſiſted 


by the ſpiritual peers—a right reverend pre- 


late was ſaid to have declared as a principle, 
that. che poor ſhould not be relieved, if the 
clergy were to be at the expence, Such 
a ſentiment coming ſrom a Chriſtian, and a 
Proteftanc; biſhap,: muſt have ſmote every 
breaſt with deepand fincere affliction: but if we 
are caſt down by ſo great and grave an autho- 
rity on thei one ſide, we are conſoled again by 
a ſtill higher interpoſition, the expreſs com- 
mands and practice of the fcriptures, on the 
other. The Saviour of man ſuffered on a 
; n 
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principle different from that which the right 
reverend prelate has introduced. The apoſtles, 
the martyrs, and that flaming conſtellation of 
men that in the early age of Chriſtianity ſhot to 
their ſtation in the heavens, and fell, and fall- 
ing illumined the nations of the earth with the 
blaze of the goſpel, they roſe and they fell 
with inſpiration of a very different kind, 
Had Chriſt been of the prelate's opinion, he 
never had been born, and we never had been 
ſaved-—Had he ſaid to his apoſtles, © The poor 
* are not to be fed; the valley is not to laugh 
© and to ſing at the expence of our church ; or 
had the apoſtles ſaid to the nations of the earth, 
© Ye are not to be benefited at the expence of 
< Chriſtian paſtors ;* or, had the martyrs expoſ- 
tulated with themſelves, © We will not ſuffer 
for mankind,” what had become of the Chriſ- 
tian religion? Let the Pagan prieſt of Jove, or 

the ſenſual prieſt of Mahomed, deliver ſuch 
doctrine, but don't you part with the palm of 
Chriſtianity, nor relinquiſh the Iofty ſelf- ſur- 
rendering precepts of your goſpel, to poach in 
politics, for little and wicked tenets, in order 
to brand your Prayer Book with the image of 
a ſorry ſelfiſhneſs, which would diſgrace the 
frontiſpiece of Machiavel. With all his errors 
on his head, the Pope himſelf is too diſcreet to 
oom himſelf with the Bible, by inculcating 

5 RI | ſelf-intereſt 
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5 felf-intereſt as a part of his creed. He has pto- 
claimed, that the ſupport of the poor is neceſ- 
fary, according to the true and ancient diſci- 

pline of the church; and he has taxed church- 
benefices accordingly. There are ſome indiſ- 
cretions, compared with which, hypocriſy | 
would be decorum —diffimulation would be 
virtue.—I am not reflecting on what fell from 
a biſhop, ſo much as I am defending Chriſtia- 
nity, by whoſe principles, on the laſt day, even 
the proudeſt of the prieſthood muſt be tried. 
Let me ſuppoſe that day to have arrived, and, 
at the dread tribunal, the mitred head to be 
confronted with the naked peaſant— I was 

< an hungred, and you fed me not: I was 
© naked, and you cloathed me not.” Will you 
then anſwer your God as you have anſwered 
your country? © The poor were not to be reliev- 
s ed at the expence of the clergy.” —But this is 
putting human infirmity to too ſevere a trial, 
and ſuggefting gloomy ſcenes of death and 
zudgment, for which men occupied by the 

* riches, engaged in the amuſements, and 

fretted ſomewhat in the politics of the 

U world, are but little prepared. It was a 

"ft declaration of indiſcretion, of pafſhon—to 

ſpeak ſeverely of it, of a warm judgment; 

177 to ſay the worſt of it, of a fallible temper 3 

and entirely to be forgiven, provided it ſhall 

be never + I ſhall therefore hope, on 
recol- 
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recollection, it will not as a general principle be 
laid down, that the clergy ſhould not contribute 
a little to the relief of the poor. Alas! that 
won't do; we are told the poor in Ireland don't 
deſerve relief. Suſpicious ſubjects, Preſby- 
© terians inimical to the conſtitution, or Papiſts 
© incredible on their oaths ;* that is, below the 
condition not only of other Chriſtans, but of 
other men, Jews, Pagans, Mahomedans, Now, 
as the Roman Catholics happen to be the moſt 
numerous part of the Chriſtian church, it fol- 
lows, if the charge is true, that the majority 
of the followers of Chriſt are the worſt of the 

human ſpecies—that the greater part of Chriſ- 
tendom is the moſt reprobate part of the earth, 
and that the redeemer of mankind has come 
in vain ; and the reſult of the two opinions, 
that by one right reverend dignitary enter- 
tained of the Catholic church, coupled with 
the other tenet ſuggeſted by another dignitary 
to the proteſtant church, is, that the former 
church has done much miſchief to man, and 
that the latter is not to be at any expence to 
do him ſervice. However, I will ſuppoſe theſe 
opinions to relax; the Preſbyterian to be re- 
ſtored to his credit the Catholic to be admit» _ 
ted to grace, yet there is another difficulty in 
the way of redreſs— the alledged poverty of 

the Iriſh church. — The biſhops alledge in the 
Be” Defence, 
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Defence, that the people of Ireland pay income 
parably leſs to their church.— They acknow- 
ledge, that, on a dividend of the whole in- 
come, including biſhopricks and colleges, each 
Iriſh clergyman would receive 23ol. per annum, 
and each Engliſh clergyman 1501.—But then 
they compare the two aggregate funds, and 
becauſe 1090 Iriſh clergymen do not divide as 
great an aggregate as 10,000 Engliſh, they af- 
firm that Ireland pays incomparably leſs to her / 
church. They don't deny that the Engliſh 
clergy are as ten to one, their fund as fix to 
one; they can't deny that the church of Eng- 
land men in. England are more than ten times 
as many, and the people of England much 
more than ten times as rich; and then their 
pampered expoſtulation amounts to this, That 
the clergy of England, being ten times as many, 
having above ten times as much to do, get 
only ſix times as much, from a country which 
is perhaps twenty times as rich.—In all this 
pathetic lamentation, how have they forgotten 
the preſbyter! how have they forgotten the 
Prieſt ! and their humble pittance ! and yet a 
poor prieſt ſhall defend the privileges of a man 
againſt proud oppreſſion, and a preſbyter ſhall 
be able to puzzle a mitre. With regard to the 
preſbyter, I am clear his income ſhould be in- 
creaſed; the regium e is contemptibly 
ſmall ; 


: 
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ſmall; one of the acts of a new adminiſtration 


ſhould be to increaſe it. 69.5" HS — 
Wuen certain right reverend dignitaries in- 
fiſt on the poverty of the Iriſh church, com- 


pared with that of England, they ſuggeſt to 


the people of Ireland the following queſtion: 
What induced thoſe dignitaries to come to 
Ireland? Am I to underſtand that they left 
their great pretenſions in the Engliſh church, 
from a contempt of its riches? and ſought 
preferment in the Iriſh church from a love of 
its poverty? Aml to underſtand that a con- 
tempt for dignity, added to a contempt of 
riches, has induced them to obſtruct the pro- 
greſs of our native clergy? and happily fixes 
their humble eye upon the Iriſh mitre ?>—-Ex- 
alted they are then, ar leiſure to make paſtoral 
obſervations on our people. — The /quirearchy 
are tyrants—the common people thieves— 
*© the .Preſbyterians eygemies to the conſtitu- 


© tion—and the Catholics incredible on their 


© oaths.”—Having made an eſtimate of the 


value of our people, they proceed to a greater 


queſtion, an eſtimate of the value of the in- 
come of the clergy ; then they calculate, and, 


like the induſtrious ant, or the buſy bee, thymo - 
crura plena, depoſiting, in the epiſcopal cells, 


the bulky ſtore of eccleſiaſtical revenue, they 
3 return 
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return to the crowd, and exſpoſtulate with their 
brethren on the poverty of the church, 


. F'sPEAK of ſame, not all. There are among 
them, men whom I revere, Such is one whom 
I don't name, becauſe he is preſent ; mild, 
learned, pious, and benevolent; a friend ta 
the meekneſs of the goſpel, and a friend to 
man. Such is another whom I may name, be- 
cauſe he is not preſent.— He has the firſt epiſ- 
copal dignity in this realm—it is his right 
he takes it by virtue of the commanding be- 
nevolence of his mind, in right of a ſuperior 
and exalted nature, There are men poſſeſſed 
of certain creative powers, and who diſtin- 
guiſh the place of their nativity, inſtead of be. 
ing diſtinguiſhed by it=they don't receive, 
they give birth ta the place of their reſidence, 
and vivify the region which is about them.— 
'The man I allude to, I know not, or know 
him as we know ſuperior beings, by his 
works. 

T Havs, in che foregoing part, endeavoured 
to defend myſelf againſt an attack, publiſhed 
without the names of certain dignitaries of 
the church, but not without their authority: 
I ſhall now ſtrive to anſwer another attack, 
| Ponies by their authority, and with their 
a names 


[ 29 J 
names anngxed—the parochial clergy of Mun- 
ſter, at their annual viſitations aſſembled. | 


A very: reſpectable aſſembly ; how em- 
ployed? To aſſiſt the committee appointed by 
act of Parliament to enquire into the ſcanda- 
lous abuſes which have ſunk the charitable 
funds of royal and private donation ?—No, 
from the Southern archbiſhop, that committee 
has received no aſſiſtance. To eſtabliſh paro- 
chial ſchools, according to act of Parliament, 
at their own expence? No, that work has been 
neglected.— To eſtabliſh dioceſan ſchools, at 

their own expence, as by law they are obliged? 
No, that too has been neglected or pervert» 
ed.—To enquire into the ſtate of charter- 
ſchools, and to follow Howard in his pious and 
ſingular activity No, the parochial clergy of 
the province of. Munſter, at their viſitation, 
have been otherwiſe employed, They have 
read a ſpeech concerning tythes, their proper- 
ty, and yet there were ſubjects more worthy 
of their interference ! Their God has been 
denied by the arguments of the Atheiſt; his 
Son has been denied by the arguments of the 
Deiſts, Engliſh biſhops, Preſbyterian miniſ- 
ters have come forth—the parochial clergy of 
Munſter, and their fix biſhops—have they 
ee themſelves in this holy war ?— 
their 
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their learning their induſtry—their zeal on 
their natural ſubje&—I look for—I cannot 
find them.— Their country, as well as their 
God, had been outraged—her trade crippled 
her conſtituton deſtroyed — and her final 
judicator, of which the right reverend the 
lords ſpiritual compoſe an implicit part, uſurp- 
ed. What an opportunity here for their in- 
terpoſition during a long period! Where are 
their ſpirited votes? Where are their deep 
reſearches ?—A layman indeed, on that occa- 
fon, came forth, Molyneux came forth; and, 
though he could not retake the citadel, he reſ- 
cued the holy veſtiges, the veſtal fires of the 
conſtitution, and reſcued them without aid from 
the dignified prieſts of the temple.—A moft 
ſucceſsful ſtruggle to recover trade and free- 
dom was afterward made—what an opportu- 
nity here ! The Preſbyterian miniſters came 
forward 1n every ſhape—the Roman Catholic 
prieft "afforded us his literary affiſtance—the 
parochial clergy of Munſter, and their fix 
_ biſhops—not one ſyllable—on their part a ſad 
blank profound, uninterrupted taciturnity. 
When their God—their Redeemer, and 
their country are in queſtion, they are ſilent; 
but, when a twelvepenny point on their tythe 
is brought forward, then they are vivacious ; 
: then the preſs groans with clerical Billingſgate; 
| f then 
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ESR a ſynod 1 is held in the 8 in the ſeat 
of learning, under mitred auſpices, training 
up the reverend youth of the country in the 
holy office of anonymous publication, and in- 
oculating their tender minds with the ſerib- 
bling itch of meagre production; and then 
the parochial clergy of Munſter, deans, dea- 
cons, archdeacons, prebendaries and precen- 
tors, with fix biſhops, in holy order, and ſo- 
lemn march, advance—on what? On the prin- 
ciples of decorum and reſpect due to a mem- 
ber of the legiſlature: The provincial clergy 
having read a Speech, entitled by the pub- 
- © liſhers the Speech of Mr. Grattan, and by 
„ him not diſavowed.“ Their biſhops ſhould 
have informed their clergy, that, to juſtify 
the application, it is not ſufficient · che pub - 
lication ſhould not be diſavowed, but neceſ- 
ſary that it ſhould be authoriſed. Giving a 
reaſon for the application, and giving a bad 
one, they convict themſelves of making the 
charge, and of making it without founda- 
tion. Here I muſt ſuggeſt an eſtabliſhed rule, 
which I ſcorn to infiſt on, but am forced to 
acknowledge.—No man, no body of men, have 
a right to charge on a member of the legiſla- 
ture, as his ſpeech made therein, an unautho- 
xiſed publication. Againſt chis rule have tranſ- 

; _ grefled 
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greſſed thoſe anonymous and wrathful clergy- 
men, who, in a flock of noiſy publications, 
have attacked what I never publiſhed and re- 
plied to what I never ſaid. They are welcome 
they have ſhewn that all of them can write; 
it remains for them to ſhew that ſome of them 
can excel—their patrons I hope will reward 
them. The flies of the vintage, they gather 
about the preſs, and already taſte, in devour 
expectation, the inſpiring fruit. -A light 
fwarm ! that they ſhould travel over bounda- 
_ ries I am not aſtoniſhed ; but that the grave 
body, the parochial clergy of Munſter, with 
their fix biſhops—they too are welcome. I 
ſhould be the laſt man to avail myſelf of an 
intemperance, and they are the laſt body 
againſt whom I ſhould infiſt upon it.— Re- 
queſting therefore, that when the exalted of 
their body complain of encroachment, they 
may extend to others that indulgence which 
they themſelves (it appears) ſometimes ſtand 
in need of.—!I ſhall wave the irregularity of 
the attack, and ſuppoſe the parochial clergy 
of Munſter to have come forward in a ſhape 
in which they are not expoſed to a cenſure, . 
but entitled to an anſwer.— Tis a matter of 
anxiety to know what is the evil they advance 
to combat they ſtate it, Leſt an anony- 
* mous pamphlet ſhould, in their own pro- 
$f vince, 
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& yince, prejudice them in the opinion of men 
c unacquainted with their perſons or modera- 
* tion. If by ſuch they mein people of the 
other provinces, I do not ſee how the paro- 
chial clergy of Munſter can be ſpecially affect- 
ed in their own province, by the opinion of 
men who live out of it; but, if they wiſh to 
recommend themſelves to ſuch, if the opinion 
of ſuch men is worth their attention, the pa- 
rochial clergy of Munſter muſt take meaſures 
very different from the manifeſto; they muſt 
agree to an exemption for the potatoes of the 
peaſant; they muſt agree to an exemption for 
the flax of the manufacturer; they muſt ac- 
cede to a modus, not a manifeſto, —But, if 


the parochial clergy of Munſter are indifferent 


about the opinion of the other provinces, and 
by men unacquainted with their perſons and 
moderation, I mean their own pariſhioners, I 
marvel much that theſe grave and enlighten- 
ed men ſhould alledge fo flight and farcaſtic a 
cauſe for their momentous interpoſition, aſ- 
ſigning, on the firſt ſuppoſition, ' a very ina- 
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dequate; on the ſecond ſuppoſition, a very ex- 
traordinary ; and on neither, the real cauſe for 
their manifeſto, When a great body conde- 
ſcends to give a reaſon for its proceedings, 
that reaſon ſhould be excellent; and rather 
"08 ware offered ſuch a one as they have ſub- 
F | mitted, 
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mitted, I think the parochial clergy of Munſter 
had more conſulted their dignity, by aſſigning 
no reaſon at all- by reſting every thing on 
theit authority, and by ſtanding forth in the 
public prints, a great name without an argu- 
ment. pen ie © | 
Havine profeſſed ſuch an object for inter- 
poſing, the parochial clergy of Munſter endea- 
your to accompliſh that object by a manifeſto, 
declaring that the prices ſet forth in the ſpeech 
alluded to, do greatly exceed the prices de- 
manded by. the clergy of Munſter, and are 
. groſs miſrepreſentations. Here it becomes 
of moment, to know what are theſe prices 
ſet forth in the ſpeech. I do not find, the 
ſpeech relies on prices for wheat, which 
exceed 16s, the acre, or on prices for pota- 
toes, which exceed 275. the plantation acre. 
But ſuch prices, or any thing near ſuch prices, 
are bad enough in all conſoience. Whether 
the prices are 10s, for wheat, or 13, 14, 16, 
20, or 278. the acre, potatoes, they are uneon- 
ſeionable. I agree with the parochial clergy. of 
Munſter, in their honeft indignation at the pe- 
ruſal of fuch charges they are enormous, un- 
charitable, and unchriſtian: the next queſtion | 
is, where theſe charges have been found? —In 
the ee; of the Judge, or of the proper 
officer, 
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tber, appointed by the proper court to try 


bills or petitions under the compenſation-· act; 

charges, Which by the act muſt be the uſual 
charges of three years back, and which muſt 
be verified by affidavit; ſo that this manifeſto 
is nothing mote than a declaration, that the 
prices reported by the judges or triers, and 

verified by the oath of the parſons, or their 
witneſſes, do greatly exceed the real prices, 
and are groſs falſchoods ; that is, that the wit- 
neſſes in theſe caſes concerned for the clergy, 
have been gwlty of perjury. But as this is 
impoſſible, we muſt ſuppoſe, that theſe prices 
re. not chargeable with falſehood, but {o 
chargeable with exceſs, that they become incre- 
dible from their enormity; and thus this decla- 
ration of the parochial clergy of Munſter, is 
nothing more than a manifeſts againſt the ex- 
actions of their own body, Theſe clergymen, 
—theſe tythe farmers,—or theſe tythe proc- 
tors, who have recovered under this act, and 
who by themſelves or their witnefles, have 
ſworn to ſuch ſcandalous charges, ſhould take 
notice, that they are proclaimed by the pa- 
| rochial clergy of Munſter, at the annual vifi- 
tation afſembled ;—that the prices demanded 
by ſaid perſans, are proclaimed and ſtigmatiſed, 
and publickly diſavowed and reprobated by the 
biſhops and the clergy of the province of Mun 
ſter, at their annual viſitations aſſembled. 
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„ 
chat theſe prices are pronounced not only to 
exceed what they themſelves demand, but to 
exceed their demand in a very high degree 
to be not only exorbitant charges, but in- 
credible calumnies—— Miraculous !—that the 
clergy of Munſter, with their fix biſhops, un- 
conſciouſly led, but happily influenced, mean- 
ing only to attack a member of Parliament, 
ſhould, by a blind—but heaven · directed zeal, 


pronounce eccleſiaſtical and epiſcopal judg- 


ment againſt unconſcionable tythe. See the 
firſt fruits of the zeal of a layman „ and the 


temerity of a biſhop! 


5 


Tu parochial clergy of Munſter, having 
in the firſt paragraph of ,their manifeſto, 
affirmed a univerſal propofition—are adviſed 
in the ſecond, to give that paragraph a 


_ - contradiftion. They are of opinion—thar 
the prices ſet forth in the ſpeech, and de- 


nied in the manifeſto, may exiſt notwith- 


ſtanding; but if they do, they are only ap- 


parently high, and are really juſtifiable.— In 
the firſt paragraph, they are adviſed to decide 
againſt their exiſtence and moderation.—— 
They greatly exceed the prices demanded 
they are falſe - they are calumnious.“ In the 
ſecond, they are adviſed to change their opi- 


nions with ref 1 to both; they may not be 


falſe 
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falſe—they may be jultifiable che contras 
diction is of littie moment; the juſtification 
muſt be obſerved upon: is 12, 13, 14, 15, 20, 
275. an acre for potatoes, juſtifiable ?—Have 
the provincial clergy of Munſter, with fix 
biſhops at their head, come forth to tell us 
this ?—Have the parochial clergy of Munſter, 
come forth to excuſe extortion ?-—Do the pa- 
rochial clergy of Munſter defign by ſuch a 
Juſtification, to recommend themſelves either 
in or out of their province, to thoſe who are, 
or to thoſe who are not, acquainted with their 
perſons, and who are yet to be acquainted 
with their moderation? I did hope, that the 
parochial clergy of Munſter, at their annual 
viſitation afſembled—would have held a differ- 
ent language, and inſtead of reading news- 
papers, or anſwering pamphlets, would have 
employed thoſe ſage and ſacred moments to re- 
ſtrain exaction, and to animad vert on improper 
miniſters. Here I ſee and lament that fatal ſpi- 
rit of corps, which arms the enemies, and diſ- 
comfits the real friends of the church. The re- 
yerend and learned body read in the pam- 
phlet, certain figures of unjuſt prices, with 
natural indignation. But they were brought 
to recollect, that theſe prices might be the 
charges of a brother churchman. In their 
Fapacity, as men and gentlem en, they abhor 
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in their corporate capacity as prieſts, ey are 
adviſed to apologize—hence a confufion of 


ſtyle from a diſtraction of ſentiment—hence 


the printer, who puts down the figures of 
certain prices is guilty—the miniſter who 
exacts them innocent. A piece of money, 
which in numbers tells as exaction, being de- 
poſited in the pious hand of a ſpiritual paſtor, 
undergoes a fort of tranſubſtantiation, and 
15 only apparently high, while the clerical 
offender 1s acquitted by a miracle - and this 


miraculous benefit of clergy is extended to 


the lay, as well as the eccleſiaſtical owners of 
tythe; and to all the low and wretched train 
of perſons of various profeſſions and relegions, 
conneCted with its collection. I excuſe the zeal 
of the parochial clergy of Munſter—1 ſay no- 
thing of their diſcretion. I applaud. the firſt 


Motions of their heart am ſure the majority 


of them ſcorn to practice what they are influ- 
enced to extenuate : but don't theſe worthy 
men perceive, that while they inſiſt on the mo- 
deration of ſuch practices, they may bring! into 
queſtion, the moderation of their own prin- 
eiples, and teach the public to fear, leſt theſe 
prices, which are now the ſubject of their De- 
fence, may become hereafter the object of 


their imitation? The progreſs of exaction is | 


well known from general indignation to 


| ſpecial 


' 


5 

ſpecial toleration from ſpecial toleration to ge. 
neral adoption. I own J ſee the neceſſity of 
my pill OW, emphatically now—1uſt. at the 
_ critical period before thoſe high charges have 
become a general practice; and when they 
begin to receive a degree of countenance— 
when the balance of chatity trepidates in epiſ- 
copal hands—when Exaction has not loſt all 
her native horrors, and yet is growing ſome- 
what familiar to their eyes—is only apparent- 
ly high—probably juſtifiable. _ 


The parochial clergy of Munſter proceed: 
they ſay, they do not believe, that in the 
whole province of Munſter, . there exiſt, of 
prices unuſually high, three, or even two in- 
ftances ! The parochial clergy of Munſter, do 
not believe, that throughout the whole pro- 
vince of Munſter, in the counties of Cork, 
Tipperary, Limerick, Kerry, or Clare, in all 


the livings, lay, as well as eccleſiaſtic, among 0 


all the owners of tythe, clergymen, lay-im- 
propriators, ty the- proctors, tythe-farmers, or 
ſub-tythe farmers, there exiſt of prices unuſu- 
ally high, three, or even two inſtances! I re- 
ſpe&t the parochial clergy, and marvel, that 
ſo grave a body ſhould have been induced to 
commit itſelf on ſo extraordinary an aſſer· 
tion. 

. Tur 
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Tur declalmers for tythe, have d 


the landlords of Ireland as extortioners; - theſe 
are the lay-impropriators—the ſame declaimers 


have repreſented the middle-men as unextor- 
tioners ; theſe are the tythe-farmers: do theſe. 
deſcriptions of men, the landlords, who are ex- 
tortioners, the middle- men, who are extortion- 


ers, put on a new nature when they come in 


contract with tythe, and derive the virtue of 


moderation from the contagion of poverty, 


the beſt formed to prompt reward, and con- 
ceal exaction?— This is infallibility ! denied 


indeed to the doctrine of the prieſthood, but 


now transferred to the property of the church. 
Here again breaks out that ſpirit of corps, 
which always expoſes the church; there is no- 
extravagant concluſion to which it will not 
lead men in certain ſituations, though of ex- 


cellent underſtandings. But, to wave the raſh- 


neſs of ſuch an aſſertion, had not the pato- 
chial clergy of Munſter their own experience 
to direct them? Had they never made the rate- 
age or value of church-benefices any part of 


their private meditation? Had they not the 


returns admitted to be made in 1786, to direct 
them? There, every where, they could have 
diſcovered their error. What! in the whole 
province of Munſter they don't believe that of 


prices unuſually high, there exiſt three, or even 


. 


E two 
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two inſtances ? Admit their, poſition, and they 
are ruined ; all are alike, 128. 14s. 168. 20s. 
or 275. the acre, for potatoes, are, according 
to this, not the unuſual charges of a few, but 
the extortions of all. Never was ſuch an at- 
tack publiſhed againſt the Southern clergy, as 
this manifeſto propagated by themſelves ; and, 
leſt ſuch a paper ſhould extend or deſcend to 
prejudice-the clergy with the preſent and with 
future times, let me interpoſe a moment, and 
reſcue their character from their vindication ; 
unable as I find myſelf in this ſtep to ſupport 
their diſcretion, let me ſay ſomething in favour 
of their truth and moderation; and, in contra- 
diction to the firſt paragraph of their mani- 
feſto, let me aſſure you, that the prices ſworn 
to by ſome of the clergy, or their witneſſes, 
however high, were truly ſet forth by the 
ſame; but, let me add, in contradiction to the 
third paragraph, that ſaid prices were unuſual- 
ly high ; the extortions of the particular men, 
not of the body in general ; and, for the ſake 
of the body in general, and the individuals in 
particular, let me hope their manifeſto may 
meet with but little regard. | 


Haix ceaſed to aſſert, the manifeſto pro- 
ceeds to interrogate. When a grave and reſpect- 


able body of men propound queſtions, they 
8 deſerve 
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deſetve anſwers, even though the queſtions 
themſelves are of little moment. The paro- 
chial clergy of Munſter interrogate, whether a 
want of moderation in ſome (ſuppoſing, what 
they don't allow, ſuch want to exiſt) beſpeaks 
a want of moderation in all? without advert- 
ing to the rules of logic, and conſulting mere- 
ly the character of the clergy of the South, 
particularly ſome of the ſublcribers, I ſhould 
immediately anſwer in the negative; but, if 
I paid any attention to the manifeſto, ] ſhould 
10 anſwer in the affirmatiye ; becauſe, in part of 
10 | that unlucky production, I find that the exac- 
_ - tions of the few, though not according to the 
practice, do not appear ſufficiently offenſive to 
the principles of the many, but are ſtated as 
probably juſtifiable; it is therefore only by re- 
jecting their Defence, that we can anſwer their 
queſtion to their ſatisfaction or their credit. 
The parochial clergy of Munſter aſk, whether 
the want of moderation in ſome (if any) will 
account for the indiſcriminate attack made on 
the body? To this queſtion 1 lament that no 
anſwer can be given, becauſe all enquiry was, 
and 15 now reſiſted by ſome of that very quar- 
ter from- whence the queſtion has proceeded. 
We cannot determine, however we may fur- 
miſe, that high charges in ſome inſtances on 
I 1 penlangs 


F 
peaſants' ſubfiſtence, tythed in no other part 
of Ireland, might have excited diſcontents 
which go generally beyond the region of their 
cauſes, and ſpread by contagion, —— The pa- 
rochial clergy 'of Munſter aſk, Whether the 
want of moderation, if any, in ſome, will juſ- 
tify every ſpecies of violence, combination, 
and exaction? To whom do they apply this 
queſtion? To government, Who gave them 
troops to the legiſlature, that gave them a 
riot · act and a whiteboy- act, and a magiſtra- 
cy and two compenſation-acts.—Are the paro- 
chial clergy of ' Munſter aware of the force, 
the influence, the expence, and the high 
penal nature of theſe meaſures? And how the 
conſtitution bled, and the ſprints of juſtice 
well nigh bes; ale og liſtened. to ſuclt 
ſuggeſtions? Do I'condemn them? No. After 
| ſome neceſſary qualification and amendment, I 
voted for moſt of them. Whatever right the 
reſt of the community may have to expoſtu- 
late with me” on this ſubject, they have none. 
: —1 voted, under the preſſure of the times, for 
temporary coercion, before enquiry; and 1 
did hope the clergy would not have oppoſed + 
me in moving 'for ſubſequent enquiry, to pre- 
vent the continuation and repetition of coer- 
e parochial clergy'of Munſter aſk, 

G 2 . 
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Whether exaCtion will juſtify outrage ? I own 
I am at a loſs to diſcover their provocation for 
ſuch an interrogatory, Verſed, as they cer- 
tainly are, in the ſcience of ethics, they un- 
doubtedly muſt know, that crimes juſtify their 
puniſhment, not one another.— Exaction will 
not juſtify robbery, nor robbery exaction. 
When the Southern clergy applied to govern- 
ment for troops, to the legiſlature for capital 
puniſhments, they ſaid, © Suppreſs the inſur- 
* gent by arms, puniſh the robber by death;” 
and we liſtened to them. When they come 
forth a ſecond time, with a tarniſhed diſplay 
of paſt ſufferings, and with a peeviſh interro- 
guar), ** Whether exaction will juſtify every 
5 ſpecies of cruelty?” they mean nothing ; 
or, they do mean Be tender of the exac- 
© tioner don't enquire. into his tranſgreſ- 
de ſions let his ſufferings be a ſet · off againſt 
«his offences: and here we can't liſten to 
them; otherwiſe civil ſociety, contrary I am 
ſure to their intentions, would, ceaſe to be a 
ſyſtem of reward and puniſhment, and would 
become nothing more than a ſcale of iniqui- 
ty; from exaction to tumult, and from tu; 
mult ſuppreſſed, to exaction triumphant! diſ- 
guſting extremes · A biſhop bawling for 
xythe, or a Mhiteboy for rebellion. 
| | * Tag 
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Tux parochial clergy of Munſter aſk, Whe : 
ther a want of moderation in ſome, will juſ- 
tify a crimination of the whole body? which 
crimination they affirm to be the great object 
and end of the ſpeech alluded to.— To this 
moſt ſerious and unmerited reflection, I an- 
ſwer, that I did arraign many of the tythe- 
farmers, many of the tythe- proctors, and ſome 
of the clergy of the South; but that I did not 
arraign the majority of the latter deſcription, 
on the contrary, declared I preſumed the ma- 
Jority to be innocent, I may add, that ſome 
of their ſubſcribing dignitaries were preſent; 
the manifeſto then is liable to this obſervation, 
that it has brought forward the miſrepreſenta- 
tion of my Speech, and that it has omitted ta 
bring forward the fact. I am glad, however, 
that the parochial clergy of Munſter, by their 

| queſtion, declare they diſapprove of general 
charges, founded on ſome particular inſtances ; 
but this conceſſion will ſubject them to 4 
keen retort from various deſcriptions of his 
Majeſty's ſubjects ; and firſt, from all the pea- 


ſantry of Munſter, who will aſks, Whether 


the turbulence of ſome peaſants, juſtified a a 
certain quarter in reſiſting an equiry into the 
diſtreſſes of the body at large? and whether 
thoſe exceſſes juſtified the declaimers for tythe 
| ; | "ON 
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- in ee the peaſantry of Munſter as one 
vaſt confederated Popiſh banditti?—It will ex- 
| poſe them to another queſtion from the land- 
lords of Ireland, who may aſk, Whether the 
rack-rent of ſome, juſtified thoſe declaimers 
for tythe in repreſenting the landlords of Ire- 
land in general as extortioners? It will expoſe 
them to another queſtion from all the Preſby- 
terians, who may aſk, Whether the riſing of 
ſome Popiſh peaſants in the South, juſtified 
the advocates for tythes in proclaiming the 
Preſbyterians of the North, and indeed the 
whole Prefbyterian community, as labouring 
under an incapacity of being ſincere friends to 
the conſtitution? It will expoſe them to ano: 
ther queſtion from all the Roman Catholics, i 
who will 2k, Whether ſuch riſings as the above, 
Juſtified the advocates for tythes in repreſent=® | 
ing the whole Catholic community as inimical 
to the conftitution, and incredible on their 
oaths * What deſcription of lubject that has 
not been traducedꝰ What character that bas 
not been outraged? Offend their God, and 
ſome men will abſolve; offend their property, 
and they perſecute.—I am glad that the paro- 
chial elergy of Munſter have felt the impro- 
priety, though 1 ſhould be forry they ever 
thould feel the laſh of general reſtections, 
| founded 


founded on particuar inſtances: and I ſincere- 
uy hope it will be a leſſon to ſome of their 
biſhops in future not to make, and a leſſon to 
ſome of their clergy not to.gountenance, ſuch 
general reflection. I agree with the parochial 
clergy of Munſter, ſuch reflections are matter of 
cenſure in a printer but I go a ſtep further 
I do not think them matter of thankſgiving 1 in 
| a biſhop. , ; 


Tux parochial clergy of Munſter complain, 
that all means have been uſed to give currency 
to unmerited cenſure, and to impoſe a ſtigma 
on the clergy of Munſter.—They are right ; 
but let them dire& their complaints to the 
proper objects let them turn to thoſe who 
helped certain ponderous publications on their 
fide, through a ſeries of heavy editions: let 
them turn to their own hot and hazardous 
pilots : > let them expoſtulate with their own 
ſtars, thoſe cloudy luminaries, under whoſe 
angry influence worthy men have ſought 
thoſe rocks on which they fear, vainly L 
hope, the wreck of their reputation. Let 
them turn to thoſe who adviſed ſome amongſt 
them to refiſt the intereſt of the manufactu- 
ter, by petitioning againſt a modus for flax; 

to reſiſt the intereſt of the huſbandman, 
by petitioning againſt a bill .for the im- 


| provement 
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| provement of barren land; to thoſe who at- 
tempted to commit the eſtabliſhed church, with 
the whole Catholic community, by declaring 
the individuals who compoſe it to be incre- | 
dible on oath, and with the whole Preſbyte- 
Tian community, by declaring both to be ini. 
mical to the conſtitution of the realm. Tiirn 
to thoſe who ſpirited up worthy men to ex- 

preſs their approbation of ſuch illaudable pro- 
ductions.— Turn to thoſe who have now ſpi- 
rited up grave and worthy men to come for- 
ward with this empty manifeſto.— The clergy, 
no doubt, have reaſon to complain of the 
paper war; they have found, in a country 
where reaſon may write, the palm is not to 
the powerful; their antagoniſts have reached . 
them, but the worſt wound came from their 
own quarter; the pompous folly, the dogma- 
tical and intolerant ſpirit, the falſe alarm 
ſpread, the unfounded charge made, the want 
of diſcretion, the want of decorum, and the 
want of temper.—There is ſomething which 
diſtinguiſhes an ecclefiaſtical war on the ſub- 
ze&t of property; a miraculous degree of per- 
ſeverance, a marvelous portion of fire, a cer- 

_ rain turbulence of zeal, and an appetite for 
the thing in controverſy, which is not only 
keen but ferocious.— However, if their own 
publications have hurt them, the injury 
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is not great; few of them have been read, | 
moſt of them are forgotten; the brief chil- 
dren» of temporal deſires, they have taſted of 
death, even in the life time of their | | 
G44 3 | 


10 the nobility . as of Munſter, the 
parpehial: clergy appeal. Why not the poor? 
don't they pay tythe ? don't their potatoe-gar- 
dens pay tythe? The Saviour of man would 
not have paſſed them by. Had He only ap- 
pealed to the nobility and gentry of Judæa, 
He muſt have overlooked his own apoſtles.— 
Had the parochial clergy of Munſter been left 
to themſelves, their appeal would have taken 
a more evangelic direction; but when poten- 
tates preſcribe, when certain dignitaries, long 
in the habits of courtly application ſuggeſt, 
the parochial clergy are controlled, and thoſe 
right reverend ſpiritual- politicians preſent, as 
uſual, their faces to the great, and habitually. 
turn from the poor and the Lord: they over- 
look Lazarus expiring at their feet, and call. 
on Dives to give his ſenſe on the fubject of 
charity. Have the parochial clergy forgot- 

ten, that, by ſome of their own writers, theſe 
noblemen and gentlemen have been repreſent- 
ed as the patrons of exaction, though now the 
Poor are referred to them, as the arbiters of 
1 H maoadera- 
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moderation. I am ſure the landed intereſt 
was groſsly miſrepreſented. I am glad the pa- 
rochial clergy of Munſter are ſenfible of it. 
But it is not ſuch men that can eſtabliſh the 
clergys' character for moderation, becauſe ſuch 
men are ſeldom the object of their exaction; 
it is the poor, to whom they don't appeal; it is 
the cottager's voice; the peaſant's teſtimony ; or 
| (fince he is not allowed to be credible on oath) 
his fimple affirmative ; or, (ſince he muſt not 
ſpeak in his native language) his hands uplifted 
in their favour : theſe are the beft witneſſes to 


prove the moderation of the clergy of Munſ- 


ter. - 


Tax parochial clergy of Munſter inform 


you, that the church is attaked—they tell you 
more, that religion is attacked; and they tell 
you how, becauſe an attack, as they conceive, 
has been made on themfelves. They annex 
the exiſtence of the church, and the divinity 
of religion, to the importance of their own 


perſons.—With every reſpe*t for the parochial 


clergy of Munſter, I cannot accede'to the ir- 


reverent and vulgar familiarity with which 


controverfialiſts on their fide are prone to in- 
troduce and make common cauſe with the Al- 
mighty.—Let bigots rail, let polemics revile, 
let headlong zealots vociferate, but the paro- 
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chial clergy of Munſter will agree with me, 
that this licentiouſneſs ſhould be confined to 
the human ſpecies, and that the majeſty of 
the Godhead ſhould remain inviolate. What, 
is there nothing in-our religion, nothing in its 
external, nothing in its internal evidence, no- 
thing in its miracles, prophecies, propagation, 
doctrine, and diction, to raiſe its Author above 
the poſſibility of being affected by the paper war, 
and wretched controverſy, in which ſome idle 
ecclefiaſtics may have involved themſelves!--He - 
has prevailed againſt greater enemies, the pride 
of the high prieſt—the ſervility of the biſhop. 
But it ſhould ſeem that it was not religion which 
ſupported the parſon, but the parſon that ſup- 
ported religion.—The error, however, is natu- 
ral and common; the politician thinks the 
ſtate reſts on his ſhoulders, and the dignified 
divine imagines the church and the Chriſtian | 
religion - the firmament and ſtarry ſphere to 
dance round his perſon and property. — It is a 
matter of curioſity to know what, on the pre- 
ſent occaſion, has endangered the Chriſtian re- 
ligion; an anonymous pamphlet againſt tythe, 
and a motion to enquire into the ſufferings of 
the poor — for this is the Godhead brought out 
from his ſhrine, and expoſed as an outwork in 
Defence of church property. However, if their 
relgien is ſo connected with every ſtep they 
take, 


L. 


take, + they have the remedy within themſelves 
let chem agree to ſuch acts as will benefit the 
community or let them ceaſe to oppoſe every 
act that has a tendency to relieve or to enquire. 
Once more I offer a public enquiry -l ſolicit 
once more redreſs for the peaſantry of this 
country.— I offer a bill appointing commiſ- 
fioners for that ſalutary purpoſe Do the cler- 
gy of Munſter decline the offer? What! are 
they afraid of an enquiry? Will they ſhelter 
themſelves under a court? Have they come 
forth with a manifeſto, and do they now de- 
precate an examination? Once more I offer it; 
and I add, that if this bill ſhould paſs, and 
commiſſioners ſhould be appointed, the clergy 
will be made ſenſible that we are friends to the 
proviſion of the church, as well as to the relief 
of rhe an | 


